THE   FOWLER   SNARED

there again, wooing fortune's favour only to find fortune
pitiless. That is the sort of end I should give the story,
and it would be . . ."

"False, utterly falseI"

I was startled. The voice at my ear was harsh and yet
tremulous; it broke in upon my words like a threat.
Never before had I seen my acquaintance moved by
strong emotion. Instantly I realized that, in my thought-
less groping, I had laid my finger on a very sore spot. In
his excitement he had come to a standstill, and when I
turned to look at him the sight of his white hair was a
distress to me.

I tried, rather lamely, to modify the significance of
what I had said. But he turned this attempt aside. By
now he had regained his composure, and he began to
speak once more in a voice that was deep and tranquil,
but tinged with sadness:

"Perhaps, after all, you are right. That would cer-
tainly be an interesting way of ending the story. *L5amour
coute cher aux vieillards.' The phrase is Balzac's if I
mistake not. I think it is the title of one of the most
touching of his stories. Plenty more could be written
under the same caption. But the old fellows, those who
know most about it, would rather talk of their successes
than of their failures. They think the failures will
exhibit them in a ludicrous light, although these failures
are but the inevitable swing of time's pendulum. Do
you think it was merely by chance that the missing
chapters of Casanova's Memoirs are those relating to the
days when the adventurer was growing old, when the
fowler was in danger of being caught in his own snare?
Maybe his heart was too sore to write about it.'*

My friend offered me his hand. The thrill had quite
passed out of his voice.

"Good night," he said. "I see it is dangerous to tell a
young man tales on a summer evening. Foolish fancies.